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MISCELLANEOUS. 


In training vouth, care should be taken from the first, 
not only to instil into their minds a desire for excelling 
in those things which are worthy of excellence, but they 

sshould be taught to hold in contempt what is useless 
and prejudicial. Strength is excellent, but the waste of 
strength is folly. To be equal to every occasion is glo- 
rious; but to do more than the occasion requires is vain- 


glorious. Men are taught to pique themselves upon | 


excess, instead of upon economy, in their resources, and 
the vanity of parents leads them to encourage their 
children in that prodigality of etfort, which is sure to be 
followed by regret. In fasting and in feasting, in exer- 
cise and in amusement, we are not content to observe 


the happy medium, but strive to distinguish ourselves | 


by overstepping the bounds of reason. ‘In what is useful 
we introduce abuse, and in what is pernicious we ex- 
ceed our inclinations, merely for the sake of boasting. 
Men ride, and drink, and fast unreasonably, solely to 
say that they have done so, and indulge in extravagance 


the corporeal powers; the second is intended, in the 
hours of relaxation from the cares and businéss of the 
day, to light up and invigorate the mind. ‘It comes 
‘after every thing else is over, and all distraction and in- 
terruption have ceased, as a pleasing prelude and pre- 
paration for the hour of rest, and has a tendency to fill 
the mind with agreeable images as the last impressions 
of the day. Compared with dinner, it is in its nature 
light, and free from state. Dinner is a business ; sup- 
per an amusement. It is inexpensive, and free from: 
troable. ‘The attempt to unite the two meals in one, im 
the manner now practised, :is a miserable failure, unfa- 
vourable to health and to the play of the mind. Nothing 





| 


places sociability on so good a footing, and so mueh 
Within the reach of all, as the custom of supping. There 
is an objection made to suppers, that they are unwho le- 
some. Nothing, I think, can be more unfounded ; in 

deed, I beiieve them, if properly used, to be most who !e- 
some, and quite in accordance with the dictates of natu re. 
Undoubtedly, large suppers are unwholesome after lar ge 
dinners ; but not so light suppers after moderate dinne rs. 
I think, if I were to choose, my ordinary course of livi ng 
would be a simple well-conceived dinner, instead of t he 
luncheon now in vogue; then tea, with that excelle nt 





| 


adjunct, scarcely ever enjoyed in these days, butter ed 
toast, about the present dinner hour, and a savoury lit tle 
supper-about half past nine, or ten o’clock, with a bo wl 


and profligaey, and vice and frivolity, only for the name. | of negus, or some other grateful.diluted potation after. 
If youth were tuught to glory in health and prudence,'] am of opinion there is no system so favourable to 
and all their consequences, and to be ashamed of the vigorous and joyous health as the moderate indulgerice 
opposites, their habits would be as easily formed to what! of’g moderate appetite about a couple of hours before 
is profitable and becoming, as to the reverse. Fashion | retiring to rest, those hours filled up with the enjoyment 
. is all. To suffer real inconvenience from useless, or’ of »oreeuble society. In the colder months I have gre:at 


worse than useless feats, for the empty pleasure of talk- 
ing of them, is barbarous folly, to which sound training 
*would make men superior. What a perversion is it to 
glory in riding or walking long distances, without rest 
~~ er refreshment, in drinking several bottles of wine at a 
“sitting, erin slaughtering game by heaps! The true 
glory is to use a good constitution well, and for worthy 


| 


| 


| 


| 


faith in finishing the day with a warm and nourishi ag 
potation. It is the best preparation for one’s daily erid, 
sleep, or, as Shakspeare calls it, “the death of ea ch 
day’s life;” and those with whom it does not agree, may 
be sure it is not the drink’s fault, but their own, in riot 
having pursued the proper course previously. A good 
drink over a cheerful fire, with a cheerful friend or tv;o, 


ends. In my foolish days I have been foot-sore for a|jg a good finish, much better than the unsatisfacto ry 
fortnight from toiling at one start over that distance, | ending of a moderate dinner party. Here I must me.a- 
which now, by good management, I should perform with | tion that, in order to have good negus, it is necessa ry 


ease-and benefit. I once set out, with a friend of mine, ‘to use good wine, and not, as some people seem to thirik,+ 


to walk thirty miles. He was quite unused to that mode 


of traveling, and, besides, at starting found himself not gious, if it is made thus 


altogether well. From consideration for him I was 


| 


obliged to be very careful, much more so than J should | 


have been, if alone. We set off gently, and at the end 
of four miles breakfasted, after which he quite recovered. 
At the end of eleven miles further we had mutton-chops 
and spiced ale, both in moderation. My companion was 
so fresh at the end of his journey that he ran over Water- 
loo Bridge, and we both went out to parties the same 
evening, as if we had only taken a walk in the Park. 
have performed the same distance more than once at one 
t, but never without inconvenience for some time 
i It is not calculable what may be accomplished 
in every thing in life, as well as in walking, by ‘mode- 
“Tate beginnings and judicious perséverance. It is the 
> sgreat secret of success. 


Bea 
ow 


SUPPERS. 


~ Ido not know how I came to dismiss the subject of 
“the art of dining without saying a few words in favour 
; of that agreeable, but naw neglected meal, supper. The 
two repasts used to hold divided empire, bu. dinners 
have in later years obtained all Lut an exclusive mono- 
* poly, to the decay, I am afraid, of wit, and brilliancy, 
and ease. Supper has been in all times the meal pecu- 
Jiarly consecrated to mental enjoyment, and it is not 
_ possible that any other meal should be so well adapted 
> te that object. “Dinner may be considered the meal of 
% y the body, and supper that of the mind, The first has 
>» for its proper object the maintenance, or restoration, of 
“NO. 16—pParT 1.—aprit 18, 1837. 
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any sort of stuff, in any condition. - Purt negus is de li- 
: Pour boiling water upon. a 
sufficient quantity of sugar; stir it well; then pour sor ne 
excellent port, not what has been opened two or thr ce 
days, into the water, the wine having been heated iri a 
saucepan, Stir the wine and water well together as t be 
wine is poured in, and add a little grated nutmeg. A 
slice of lemon put in with the sugar, and a little of t he 
yellow rind scraped with it, makes the negus perfec :t ; 
but it is very good without, though then, properly spee .k- 
ing, it should be called wine and water. Supper is an 
excellent time to enjoy game, and all meats of a de li- 
cate nature, and many other little things, which are 
never introduced at dinners. I am far from wishing tc: 
explode dinners as a social meal, but I object to their 
enjoying a monopoly, and the adoption of the two meals 
on different occasions would furnish opportunities for au 
agreeuble variety. One frequently hears people object 
to dining early, on the ground that they feel themselves 
disinclined to do any thing after dinner; but this is a 
false mode of reasoning. After a late dinner there is a 
disinclination to action, especially if it is an overloaded 
repast; but the reason of this is, that the powers have 
become exhausted, which is a solid argument against 
late dining with reference to health and spirits. But a 
moderate dinner in the middle of the day, when the 
digestive powers are the strongest, instead of unfitting 
for action, has the very contrary effect, and a person 
rises from table refreshed, and more actively inclined 
than before. No one, whose digestion is in good order, 
complains of the incapacitating effects of luncheon, which 





Ak i i ¥ 
is in reality a dinner without its pleasares. ncheon’ 
may be said to be a joyless dinner, and dinnef a cum- 
brous supper, and between the two ‘they utterlyexclude _ 
that refreshing Jittle meal, tea. We live ina strange . 
state of perversion, from which many emaneipate 
selves as much as they can, when the eye of the. 
is not upon them; and if every body dared to doas 
would like, strange changes would.soun appear. If the” 
state prisons were thrown open, and the fetters of fashion 
cast off, what inward fejoicing there would be among 
rich and poor, male and female! What straggles, what 
pangs, what restraints, would be avoided! What enjoy- 
ments, what pleasures, would present themselves, and 
what elasticity would be given to the different bents of 
the htiman mind! If reason and virtue alone dictated 
the rules of life, how much more of real freedom would 
be enjoyed than under the preset worn-out dynasty of 
fashion ! 
—— 
No. XXV. 
THE ART OF ATTAINING HIGH HEALTH.— Concluded. 


State of the mind.—Attention to health has a power- 
! ‘ul influence on the state of the mind, and the state of 
the mind has a powerful influence on health. There is 
one state of the mind which depends upon the heaith, 
and another which depends partly upon external cir- 
cumstances. This latter state, though it cannot be 
altogether regulated by attention to health, may be 
materially affected by it, and depression may be dimi- 
nished, and buoyancy increased in a very considerable 
degree. Where there is nothing particularly to affect 
the mind in the way of good fortune or of bad, of annoy- 
ance or of pleasure, its*state depends almost, if not en- 
tirelv, upon the state of the health, and the same indi- 
vidual will be happy or miserable in the proportion that 
the health is regulated. I have known cases of people, 
who laboured under depression to a most distressing de- 
gree, restored to high spirits merely by a long journey 
on horseback ; and, universally, exertion which is pro- 
ductive of interést to the mind, where there is no exter- 
nal cause of annoyanee, raises the spirits to # state of 
positive enjoyment, which may be still farther increased 
by attention to temperance, cleanliness, and moderation 
in sleep. Where the state of the mind depends entirely 
upon attention to health, I can only refer to what I have 
recommended in the different articles dchave already 
given on the subject of health. Where it depends upon 
the influence of external circumstances, I shall also re- 
quest attention to the tone which pervades all that I 
have written with reference to.habits of living and 
modes of thinking; because I have throughout emdea- 
voured to enforce doctrines founded on réasonabrenesa 
and the spirit of contentment. It is good not to seek 
after those things, the disappointment of missing which 
is greater than the pleasure of attaining; and such is 
the case with all the vanities of the world. The irk- 
someness of pursuing, and the emptiness of enjoyment, 
I think, are generally about equal; whilst the mortifi- 
cation of failure is ever most bitter with respect to 
t.hings in themselves worthless, or troublesome. The 
greatest of all arts to prevent unhappiness, is not to 
place too much value on the opinion of-others. Here is 
Une grand source of all anxiety, the thinking what others 
will think ; and that is the feeling which is most un- 
favourable to real health. It suspends andderanges 
the functions to a most prejudicial extent, even ‘about 
trifles, when serious calamity, which does not touch the 
pride, is met with calmness and resignation. Pride is 
mixed up with almost all hunian feeling, and, in propor- 
tion as reason and religion can clear it away, theteek 
ings will be sound and healthy, and will con to _ 
the soundness and health of the body. To dice no. 
thing but what is worth attaining, to proportion our 
wants to our means of ‘satisfying them withowt too . 
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much sacrifice, to value what we gain or lose as it 
affects ourselves only, and not as weighed in the balance 
of others, is the state of mind which will most conduce 
to our health. I have heretofore enlarged in soveral 
places upon the great, and often sudden effects, the state 
of the mind has upon that of the body, both to good and 
ill ; and it is only by constant mehtal discipline, and by 
observation, that that tone can be acquired, which gives 
due smoothness, and regularity, and activity, to phy- 
sical action. 


The state of the atmosphere has influence upon the 
health in various degrees. No one is entirely independ- 
ent of such influence; but the more we attend to the 
due regulation of our health, the less we feel outward 
changes. Persons who have contracted habits of indo- 
lence and indulgence, are the most subject to be affected 
by atmospheric influences, and they are often wretched 
martyrs to them. With vessels overcharged and nerves 
unbraced, the slightest change causes the most distress- 
ing sensations. I believe that moderation in liquids is 
one of the best preservatives against such evils—I mean 
liquids of all kinds, for some.people think that it is only 
the strength of liquids that is prejudicial, whereas quan- 
tity is to be guarded against, as well as quality, by 
those who wish to enjoy good health. Water, tea, and 
all sorts of slops, ought to be used with great modera- 
tion, or it is in vain to hope for a vigorous tone. A dry, 
cool-atmosphere seems to be the most favourable toa 
high state of health, though it may not best suit many 
morbid constitutions, and persons labouring under par- 
ticular diseases. ‘Temperance and activity will render 
the constitution almost proof against any baneful influ- 
ence of the atmosphere, but attention to diet and dress 
are also advisable, as well as caution as to exposure to 
the outward air. Besides the ordinary changes in the 
atmosphere, a great deal depends upon situation, and 
therefore those who are able, du well to avail themselves 
of choosing those situatians which, either for temporary 
reasons or permanently, agree with them best. A good 
choice of situation will often procvce health, or continue 
it, more effectually than any thing -lse. Discrimination 
is necessary in this; for those situ~tions which are the 
most favourable to a high state of ~alth, may be dan- 
gerous to those who are.only maki»g their approaches 
to it. An invalid, or person of delicate constitution, by 
beginning in the valley, may perhaps end a hardy moun- 
taineer. The influence of the atmosphere is a fit subject 
for constant observation, and can only be well under- 
stood by that process; I mean reasonable observation, 
and not that of hypochondriacal and nervous people. 


The last subject I have to touch upon in respect to 
health, is cleanliness. It is of great importance, and 
requires much attention and considerable labour in the 
advancement towards health, especially in particular 
kinds of morbid affections; but in an actual state of 
high health, it is not only easy of attainment, but it is 
hardly possible to be avoided. There is an activity 
which prevents impurity from within and repels it from 
without. There are all degrees, from a sluggish impure 
perspiration, to an imperceptible radiation. In the first 
case, continual efforts of cleanliness can still not pro- 
duce it in a high degree ; and in the second, it is there 
without any effort at all. People who are laboriously 
clean, are never very clean; that is, they are not pure. 
Purity is a sort of self-acting cleanliness ; it arises from 
attention to system, and cleanliness is a mere outward 
operation. There are many people who think them- 
selves very clean, who are only whitened sepulchres ; 
and however they labour, will never suceced, unless by 
attention to something more than soap and water. What 
I have said in the beginning of these articles on an ex- 
treme state of cleanliness, though difficult to be com- 
prehended, or believed, by those who have not put them- 
selves into a high state of health, is yet literally true. 
Cleanliness contributes to health, and health contributes 
to cleanliness; and I cannot too strongly recommend 
attention to it, at the same time repeating that the out- 
ward operaticn alone, without attentiun to the system, 
will prove very inefficient. 


I have now come to a conclusion of my articles on 
the art of attaining high health. I could have said a 
great deal more on many of the heads, and may here- 
after touch upon some of them occasionally ; but as m 
principal aim has been to put my readers in the righ 
way, and to set them to think for themselves, I have 
thought it better not to enter mxe into detail, Where 
Lam right, I hope they w.': follow me, tejtheir own ad- 
vantage ; and where | am wrong, it may: perhaps lead 
some of them to discever what is right, for the sake of 
detecting my errors. If the truth is only discovered 
between us, I do not much care by whith side. 


. 


SUPPERS. 


In the article on suppers in my last number, I ex- 
pressed an inclinativn to the adoption, on ordinary occa- 
sions, of a simple substantial dinner in the middle of the 
day, then to tea about the present hour of dinner, and 
lastly, to a light supper about a couple of hours before 
retiring to rest; but I omitted to enlarge, as much as 
I think the subject deserves, upon the advantages of 
such a course to men who are engaged in active occu- 
pation away from their homes. To fast from breakfast 
to a late dinner is unquestionably prejudicial to the great 
majority of constitutions, though habit may prevent pre- 
sent sensations of inconvenience. Luncheon is an un- 
satisfactory, unsettled meual as to society, and awkward 
as to the appetite, which being at that time in the most 
Vigorous state, it is difficult and disappointing to re- 
strain it, and inconvenient, with reference to dinner, to 
satisfy it. Now a simple dinner at or near the place of 
business, and in the way of society made subservient to 
business, is free from these disadvantages. Ifa meal is 
taken when the appetite is at the most healthy point of 
keenness, and no more is eaten than nature just re- 
quires, business may be resumed pleasantly, and with- 
out deranging the digestive powers. Then, instead of 
hurrying over business, dread of interruption, and anxiety 
to reach home, there is a feeling of satisfaction and a 
composure which ought always to be aimed at. He who 
‘keeps dimer waiting, or is afraid of doing so, is ina 
constant state of annoyance; and those abuut him live 
in almost daily uncertainty, productive of any thing but 
real comfort. A man on his arrival at home, hastens 
over his toilette, sits down to table hurried and exhaust- 
ed, overloads his appetite, and soon feels heavy, or sinks 
to sleep, neither enjoying, nor adding to the enjoyment 
of society, and destroying the invigorating soundness 
of his mght’s rest. But tea is a meal that can he pre- 
pa.red quickly and at any time; it causes no anxiety or 
hurry; there is little danger of excess ; and, instead of 
oppressing, it is the very best restorative of the strength 
and spirits. After tea the most exhausted become lively 
and clear for the remainder of the evening ; the supper 
hour is subject to no uncertainty, and an inelination to 
sleep is induced at the desirable period, and not before. 
To those who return into the country, especially in the 
suimmer time, this system, I apprehend, would be found 
to possess many advantages ; and, in general, I think it 
would conduce much to improve domestic society. I do 
not hold it out as a fixed rule to supersede later dinners, 
which on many occasions are the most convenient meals 
for social intercourse, but as a practice which might be 
frequently, or even ordinarily, adopted with advantage. 
To those who have always been accustomed to look upon 
a good dinner as the conclusion of their day’s labours, 
any other system appears very meagre and unsotisfac- 
tory’; but habit would soon reconcile persons of sense 
to a change, provided it is a change in which there is 
really a balance of advantages. On the score of alacrit 

and vigour of body and mind, I have little duubt but that 
the system of early dinners and light suppers is much 
preferable to the system now in force; but then it must 
be pursued with due attention to the rules of temper- 
ance, otherwise the evils of excess would be greater 
than they are now. The advantages of the system in 
respect to facility and clearness in mental application, I 
know from experience to be great. An early dinner 
prevents exhaustion, without producing oppression. Tea, 
as a substantial meal, is a most powerful and agreeable 
auxiliary to the labour of the mind, and supper the most 
grateful restorative, when the labuur is over. On the 
whole, I think, for ordinary occasions, early dining is 
much more favourable to smoothness of life than late. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

There is very little illness that is not the effect of im- 
prudence; and of the part which is not such effect, much 
is the consequence of giving way to attack. I attribute 
‘the degree of health I enjoy, and which I have before 
described, amongst other causes, to my determined re- 
sistance to first symptoms, but for which I am con- 
vinced I should not have escaped so well. 


it accordingly. 
much of invalids, as if they were labouring under un- 
avoidable misfortune. 


when, as is for the most part the case, illness is the con- 
sequence of hzbitual indulgence or habitual careless- 
ness, it ought to be the sulyect of reprobation. 





Besides the 
inconvenience of illness, [ have accustomed myself to 
consicer it as a sort uf disgrace, and endeavour to avoid 
It is the general custum to make too 


When it is really so, they are 
deserving of the utmost attention and compassion ; but 


Illness 


has often a great mixture of selfishness in it, both in its 
cause and its continuance, to which the compassionate 


those things which they have eve a 

will make them ill, sivarley is the thot ae : 
cine, both for present cure and future Pp irene 
Good cheer is a most potent engine” alt 

timed, it wins good will, and commands exert 
effectually than any thing else. Whea well und i 
it goes fur at little.cust. There was a gent ne 
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times past, who represented a very la 4 . .cdgesn 
several parliaments, at no other expense than h ’pake 
entertaining a set of hungry fox-hunters whenas-y “Jack: 





happened to come near his house. 1 was 9 
Starving coursing party, where one of the cone , 
all our hearts by a well-timed supply of bread and 
and ale from a lone pot-house. The only electiga’ 
assisted at, that was throughout effectively on Ty 
owed such management in no emall degroe 
stant supply of sandwiches and Madeira to the ean. 
tee. I consider good cheer as the very cement ofa 
government. It prevents ill-blood, brings differentelgas 
tugether, ensures attendance, and causes alacrity, vipgu, | 
and despatch. The doctrines I always hold to the. 
rishes with which | have any thing to do is, thay. 
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must either eat together, or quarrel together, hat the . 7 
must either have tavern bills or attorneys’ bills, » diffi 
public has no way of being so well served as by furni - 
ing good cheer, though the public, or those who aj Mt jibra 
themselves the public, do not seem to think g0 j i © .aPe 
present. $ here 
EDITOR’S TABLE, 99 «2m 
: - Yam CelV 
“ Nimrod,” a popular and able British wrjg § lotte 
who uses this signature, in an article ings ® 
March number of Fraser’s Magazine om ty this 
topics of the table, alludes in a flattering my. % _Illu 
ner to the “ Original.” He says :— tS Dr. 
“ Moreover, there is a frankness and a sincerity ini >. 
language, very becoming, although but little _ exe 
and, like a skilful preacher in the pulpit, he exhibitsg: int! 
imprudent man to himself, not by alarming himat he y 
horror of the picture, but merely by the close regeme liea 
blance it bears. I hope he may be still sitting inhi: - 
cane chair, with his pen in his hand, and the pocket has 
dictionary only by his side ; for it is not in the powers tion 


books to mend his style, which is smooth and elegi e gke'! 
and marked with that simplicity without which. tij “hey 
is neither good taste in writing, nor true eloquey 
speaking.” a 

One of the good points about “ Nimrod’ 
his faculty of telling a good story at every 
We subjoin a specimen or two :— 















“ Perhaps the following case of gluttony may-berathe @ 0 « 
hard to beat. It occurred a few years back at Boulogae” Mo 
sur-Mer, and I can vouch for the truth of it. Twoges stat 
tlemen, one a D. D. and the other a half-pay captaina ten 
the ariny, both cursed with “a palate,” and stomach : 
well caiculated to the indulgence of it, chanced form ng 
side in that town at the same time. Their means beigg: and 
rather slender, they were unable to appear often at fir the 
rate tables-d’héte, but were in the habit‘of now and tia adv 
meeting at a certain restaurateur’s, where they hs 
sit down, déle-d-téte, to enjoy themselves, On oné Bs 
less day, just as the master of it had placed on thet) lie 
table two smuking hot oyster patties, for which he the 





famous, down dropped the doctor in an epileptic. | 
usual means of restoration being at hand, Richard) 
himself again in about a quarter of an hour, wh 
ing his eyes towards the table, he missed his‘ 
patty. “ What’s become of my patty 2” said he, 
es he was raised. “ You have eaten it, sir,” bel 
he to the captain, with a look of much anger and mt 
fication. He was right; the captain had eaten itW 
his friend lay on the ground. ‘Now, what price ™ 
not stomachs like these fetch, if such things ¢ 
bought inthe market?” * * * * © 
‘* Neither you nor I, Mr. Yorke, can travel far thi 
this vale of tears, without an anecdote ; and to she 
good effect of well-timed abstinence on the stom 
us mortals,—the stomach, that centre of sympal 
which participates with the sufferings of the sy™ 
generally, and, also, of its parts—I will give you one 
an old-fashioned farmer, who resided in the neight™ 
hood of Ilsley, in Berkshire, at the beginning of i, 
sent century. He was of a very penurious dispd 
and, being a bachelor, had ag little meat dressed 1 
house as be could-avoid—in fact, only just a8.m 
kept himself and his old housekeeper in what.18) 
fair store condition. Returning one day to his @ 
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are unconscionably made slaves. When people will do 









after having been riding over the downs, looking @ 


She Fottrital of Pelles Actives, 
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+; d a piece of cold bacon on the table, being 
See thi arance in that character. He had no in- 
chert) Pin short, his appetite was not strong 


a kirie’down upon his stomach, in 
¥ Saat Jot tes test 100d, he was heard thus to 
gy 8 himself to it :—“ Ah, ah, my old friend ! thou 

” aeagn’t like it, doesu’t thee? but a plague on ye, Vil 
h prac e SS like it, by and by. Bring out the old mare, 
Pe when, after mounting her again, and having an- 
; ‘wo hours’ ride after his sheep, over those fine 
iving downs, he returned to his cold bacon, with 

bes sort of natural appetite, that induces the best fed 
fe that n in England to devour very indifferent bread 
: » and cheese, on his return home from the chase, at a pot. 
2% pouee with a relish, perhaps, far beyond that which 
yy ‘janies him on many other days, at his own ex- 


be °qasitely dressed dinner.” 
© We have made room to-day for further ex- 
. 4 “tracts from “ The Original,” which will be con- 
: & dided in another number. 
| “he Memoirs of a Peeress.—It would be 
dificult to find-on the shelves of a circulating 
library a more inept novel than * Memoirs of 
_ .aPeeress, or the days of Fox,” just republished 
here. If any one has the hardihood to attempt 
> ts perusal, we wish them a quick transition to 
B something more wholesome. Its title may de- 


¥ ~eeive many, being also “edited by Lady Char- 


~-otte Bury.” 
- Morton on Consumption.—E. C. Biddle, of 
this city, has put forth the second edition of the 
Jijustrations of Pulmonary Consumption, by 
Dr. Samuel George Morton, in a style of art 
that does great credit to all concerned in its 
- “execution; the plates are decidedly improved 
in the colouring, &c. 

Three years have elapsed since the first pub- 
fication of this work, during which the author 
has availed himself of every source of informa- 
tion. The former edition is, in fact, but the 

tkeleton of the present one, the whole work 
“paving been rewritten, after Dr. Morton had 
;thjoyed the advantage of personal observation 
in the climate of the West Indies, where he 
passed some time on a tour of observation. 
ira professors of the various arts practised 
“Wp this country would as industriously sit down 
to endeavour to perfect their department as Dr. 
Morton has done, we believe a very differeut 
state of things would prevail. Many physicians 
rest satisfied with what they know, never tak- 
ing up a book except to enter their charges, 
and it results in their not keeping pace with 
the progress of science, which is continually 
advancing. ‘fo all enquirers we consider this 
book essential, and have great pleasure in be- 
lieving the value set upon it is reciprocated by 
the members of the faculty generally. 
‘4 Artists’ Fund.—The Artists’ Fund Society 
“Swill have an exhibition of original pictures, on 
| orabout the 18th instant. It will take place 
} in Chesnut street, above Sixth, and we are 
» pleased to learn that great exertions have been 
Made to render it in every respect worthy of 
Public patronage. 
| © Napoleon in Council.—Captain Basil Hall 
» has translated a work from the French which 
; dears the following title :—* Napoleon in Coun- 
- *t; or the Opinions delivered by Bonaparte in 
the Council of State. Translated from the 


me French of Baron Pelet, (de la Luzére,) Mem- 


»~ ber of the Chamber of Deputies, and late Minis- 
~ ter of Public Instruction, by Captain Basil Hall, 
4 R, N., 12mo., pp. 334.” Some extracts we 
~ fave read induce the opinion that it is a work 
9 9f great historical interest; no copy has yet 
| Teached us. Baron Pelet says that Napoleofi 
_ Was-always possessed with the notion that he 





could establish nothing permanent.. In full 
council he exclaimed one day; “ Ali this will 
last as long as I hold out: but, when I am 
gone, my son may call himself a lucky fellow 
if he has a couple of thousands a year.” . The 
author has sdme striking remarks on the free- 
dom of the press under Napoleon ; he says :— 


“The perusal of the insults which were lavished upen 
him by the English papers, drove him into a fury which 
resembled that of the lion in the fable, stung to mad. 
ness by swarms of gnats. He affected to grant a small 
modicum of liberty in the case of books, but this dis- 
tinction was allowed to exist but a very short while; for 
it was found that when the papers were placed*under a 
censorship, and books not, the books soon acquired the 
influence which belonged properly to the newspapers. 


During the ‘Hundred Days,’ the liberty of the press} - 


formed by no means the least of Napoleon’s annoy- 
ances; and it was clear that either it must crush him, 
or he must crush it. Put the press and the tribune had 
become more than ever incompatible with his position, 
which was far more conformable to a dictatorship than 
to a representative government. Napoleon in France at 
the same time with a free press, could be compared to 
nothing but Gulliver in Lilliput, bound down by a multi- 
tude of petty cords, which rendered it impossible for 
him to move hand or foot.” 

Sir Walter Scott.—We glean the following 
anecdote of Sir Walter Scott at Naples, from 
Sir Arthur Bfooke Faulkner’s new Rambles in 
France, &c. : 

“None of the manuscripts are ever allowed to be 
taken out of the library without special permission from 
government. The rule, however, was waived in favour 
of Sir Walter Scott, who became a prodigious favourite 
with his present majesty. The novelist was anxious to 
take a copy of a particular legend, but found it impossi- 
ble to obtain leave, but on the condition of transcribing 
it within the walls of the library. Sir Walter wrote 
direct to the king, and an order was immediately in the 
hands of the curator to place the manuscript at his dis- 
poral, with a verbal message to say that he was at per- 
fect liberty to take it to his house, and retain it as long 
as he liked. During his short stay, we are told, he oc- 
cupied himself laboriously in preparing matter for a new 
romance, founded on the story of Masaniello, when he 
was compelled, by the rapid decline of his health, to set 
out for England.” 

Mr. M‘Culloch has publised in London an 
improved and enlarged Supplement to his Com- 
mercial Dictionary ; embodying the changes 
that have taken place, and the additions that 
have been made to the trading facts or specu- 
lative opinions since his former publication of 
November, 1835. Amongst them will be found 
a digest of the Parliamentary Report on Joint 
Stock Banks, and the author’s criticisms upon 
its suggestions. 

Raising the Wind.—A plan of raising money 
which might frequently be practised with ad- 
vantage to the different nations of the world, is 
talked of in Spain. It is the intended trans- 
mission of the valuable picture -gallery (muse- 
um) of Madrid to England, as a pledge for an 
advance to be solicited there, and the interest 
of which is to be paid out of the produce of the 
exhibition of this collection. The public would 
hail the arrival of this remarkable and almost 
inaccessible collection with great joy; its ex- 
hibition, like that of the Orleans gallery in 
1798-9, would no doubt be very profitable. If 
the famous Raffaels, which were some years 
since at the Escurial, could be bruught over 
likewise, the whole exhibition would make 
London worthy a pilgrimage to every votarist 
of art. 

Mammon.—The history of the work adver- 
tised by the American booksellers is thus given 
in the London Atheneum -— 


“ Dr. Conquest, it appears, liberally offered a prize of 
one hundred guineas, together with the profits of the 





publication, for the best’ essay on the Sin of Covetous- 
ness, and there were no less than 143 candidates for the 
prize, which perhaps may serve as a proof of the-justice- * 
of Dr. Conquest’s suspicion that covetousness is the sin 
of the age. The prize was adjudged by the arbitrators, 
the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, and the Rev. Dr. Pye 
Smith, to the author of the volume before us. Mr. Har- 
ris has made the most of his limited subject, but, like 
the Bridgewater T'reatises, the work has too much the 
appearance of having been written to order; there is 
occasionally a hesitation in following out principles to 
their full consequences, natural enoagh in an author who 
has to look forward to the judgment of individuals rather” 
than the public.” 


For this prize Mr. Dick’s work on cov 
ness was written, but it arrived too late. 


Abel Alinuit.—Mr. Morier’s new novel of 


* 


Abel Allnutt was commenced in the Litepary 
Omnibus Jast Friday. -We do not considee 
superior, if equal to, Hajji Baba, by the saméy. 
author, but it will be found very pleasant and 


~amusing, and in Omnibus form will cost sub- 


scribers but a few cents. The London Literary 
Gazette says: : 


“What next? Is not the author of “ Hajji Baba” 
satisfied with giving us the most perfect and entertain- 
ing picture of the East, and Oriental feelings, customs, 
and manners, that he must break. into the preserves of 
the best describers of our own national character and 
society? AbebAllnutt is more near to the ‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield’ that any novel we can call to mind since 
the epoch of that—the first of its class. We would be 
ashamed of uttering another word of praise; and compa- 
rison (the odious) we are not going to-institute.” 


Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, which we com- 
mence in the * Library” to-day, will amply re- 
ward the attention of the reader. Independent 
of its subject, it is curious asa specimen of 


‘literary research. 


There is a curious passage in one of Dr,.Franklin’s 
letters in regard to wine : he pleasantly observes, that 
the only animals created to drink water are those who 
from their conformation are able to lap it on the surface 
of the earth, wherecs all those who can carry their hands 
to their mouth, were destined to enjoy the juice of the 
grape. é 

There are many “ peevish fellows” like those described 
by Steele in the following paragraph, and wherevor they 
are found they should be made to partake of the remedy . 
recommended at the-end :-—.- 4 , 

“A peevish fellow is one who has some reason in 
himself for being out of humour, or has a ‘natural inca- 
pacity for delight, and therefore disturbs all who are 
happier than himself with pishes and pshaws, or other 
well-bred: interjections, at every thing that is done or 
said in his presence. There should be physie mixed in 
all the food of which these fellows eat in good company.” 

Prejudice and self-sufficiency generally proceed from 
inexperience of the world and ignorance of mankind. 

Prosperity too often has the same effect on a Chris 
tian, that a calm at sea has upon a Datch mariner, who 
frequently, it is said, in those circumstances, ties up the 


.tudder, gets drunk, and goes to sleep. 


Plato, speaking of passionate persons, says, they are 
like men who stand on theifheads ; they see all things 
the wrong way. 

To be angry, says Swift, is to revenge the faults of | 
others upon ourselves. Men too often spend their lives 
in the service of their passions, instead of employing 
their passions in the service of life. é 

Much may be done in those little shreds and patches 
of time, whi@h every day produces, and. which most 
people throw away, but which neyertheless will make 
at the end of it no smal] deduction from the life of man. 
Cicero’ has termed them interecssiva tempora, and the 
ancients were not ignorant of their value; nay, it was 
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not unusual with them either to compose or to dictate 
while under the operation of rubbing after the bath. 

Somebody saying, that to write well, either in prose 
or verse, it was necessary to consult one’s ear, “ True,” 
said Menage, “ provided it ’s a guod one.” 

M. Toinard once remarked, that the reason why peo- 
ple did not return borrowed books, was, that they could 
more easily retain their contents than remember thetn. 

A Lawyer's Reply to a Legal Question.—W hy can men 
make their wills, but not their wives? Their wives have 
always their wills in their lives. 

* Politicians and placemen, (office-holders we call thm 
impmodern parlance,) might profitably embody in their 
memories the following honest advice given to the pre:si- 


dent of a literary society who was requested to abdi- 
cate :— 


“ The ills, my friend, thou canst not cure, 
Would drive thee from thy station ; 
Then, what thy patience can't endure, 

Prevent by resignation.” 

Mrs. Piozzi relates, that helping Johnson plentifu !ly 
to some young peas, at Lleweny, she asked him “if 
they were not charming ?” “ Perhaps,” said he, “ tk.ey 
would be 80 to a pig.” 

—<=— 
THE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY 


AND 
INTELLIG:‘ENCER. 

The second number of this periodical was issued on 
Saturday last, with the following interesting table of 
contents :— 

INTELLIGENCER. 

I,—Health of New Orleans. By Professor Caldwel !. 

If.—Cases of Spasmodie Tic, (with two wood cut s.) 
By Marshal! Hall, M..D., F. R. S. 

III.—Case of Dyscrasy. By the Editor. 

IV.—Considerations on Bleeding from the Arm. 
M. Lisfranc. 

V.—Cholesterine in the Puriform Matter of an 4\b- 
cess on the inner part of the Cheek. By M. Lassaigne> 

VI.—Curious case of Absorption of Bone. By Jo lin 
H. Marable, M. D., of Tennessee. 

V1I.—Drs. Hirsch, Blandin, and J. M. Warren, on 
Anaplastic Surgery. 

ViII.—On Bleeding in the Cold Stage of Fever. 
Dr. Josiah Higgason, of Somerville, Tennessee. 

1X.—Puwer of Divers to remain under Water. By 

Dr. Lefevre, of Rockfort, surgeon in the French arm y. 
Bedford Water. 

Premium. 

Bistiocrapuicat Notices :—De la Sagra’s Five Mont hs 
in the United States. Warrington’s Translation of 
Duparcque on t' > Uterus. Graduates of the Univerr- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Goverment of Medical Ins ti- 
tutions. Jeffrey’s Respirator. Necrological Notice 
of Hufeland. Cyclopedia of Surgery. Books R:e- 
ceived. 


By 


By 


LIBRARY. 

I. Stokes’s Theory and Practice of Medicine.—Ccn- 
tinued. 

Il. Lectures Illustrative of Certain Local Nervo us 
Affections. By Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., F. R. S., 
Sergeant Surgeon to the King, and Surgeon to St. 
George’s Hospital. 

TERMS. 
1. The American Medical Library and Intelligenc:er 


is published semi-monthly, in numbers of 128 octa vo ° 


_pages euch ; 112 of which will consist of a reprint of a 
standard work,—the remainder, of original matter. The 
whole so arranged that each work may be bound seygpa- 
rately. 

2. The subscription price will be ten dollars per an- 
num, payable in advance. Any person remitting pa y- 
ment for ten copies, will be entitled to a copy gratis. ° 

3. Subscriptions received in April or October of each 
year, at the publication office, 46 Carpenter street, Phi- 
ladelphia. 

—— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Among the most prominent are Mr. Bentley’s an- 
nouncements of a Life of Lord de Saumarez, preparing 
by Sir John Ross; of a Life of the incomparable Ma- 
thews, by the indefatigable Theedore Hook; and a 


translation of Prince Pickler Muskau’s new travels. 
From another quarter, too, we hear that “ the author of 
Hampden in the Nineteenth Century” is preparing a 
supplement to that work, under the title of “ Colloquies 
on Religion and Religious Education.” 


In the Press. 


Memoirs of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, by James Gill- 
man, Esq. [This announcement we are well pleased to 
see. Mr. Gillman, with whom Mr. Coleridge resided so 


and only genuine account of the latter domestic and 
literary years of the poet.] Sketches in the Pyrenees, 
by the author of “ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,” 
“The Gossip’s Week,” &c. 


ee 


List of new books published in London to latest 
dates. 


The Use of Talents, by Mrs. Cameron, 12mo. Medi- 
‘tations in Sickness and Old Age, by Baptist W. Noel, 
8vo. Burke’s New Peerage and Baronetage for 1837, 
1 vol. 8vo. The Divoree, by Lady Charlotte Bury, 2 
vols. Neal’s History of the Puritans, 3 vols. 8vo. Pot- 
ter’s Grecian Antiquities, with Notes, &c., by J. Boyd, 
{LL.D. 12mo. A Practical Treatise on Disease of the 
Lungs, by G. H. Weatherhead. Rev. Dr. H. Duncan’s 
Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons. Bishop Hall's 
Work (in 12 vols. 8vo. monthly,) Vol. I. Attila, a novel, 
by G. P. R. James, Esq., 3 vols. Crichtop, by the author 
of * Rookwood,” 3 vols. 8vo. The Monk, by Mrs. Sher- 
wood, 12mo.  Picciola, or Captivity Captive, by M. de 
Saintaine, 2 vols. 12mo. Letters to the Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham, by Sir A. B. Faulkner, post 8vo. The Spring, 
‘| by Robert Mudie. Ermangarde, a Tale, and other Poems, 
by Eliza Heywood, 12mo. Xeniola, Poems by John An- 

ster, LL. D. Old Friends in a New Dress, by R.S&. 
#Sharpe, 12mo. Francis Abbott, the Recluse of Niagara, 
and other Poems, by J. Bird, 8vo. Semilasso in Atrica, 
Adventures in Algiers, &c. by Prince Pickler Muskau, 
3 vols. 8vo. Vou Raumer’s Contributions to Moderrt 
‘History, Vol. II. Frederick II. and His Times, 8vo. 
‘The Linnean Artificial System of Botany, by T. Castle, 
\4to. Napoleen in Council, from the French of Baron 
Pelet, by Captain Basil Hall. The Highlands of Scot- 
land, their Origin, History, &c., by W. F. Skene, 2 vols. 
8vo. Lyell’s Geolugy, new edition, 4 vols. 12mo, 
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REMITTANCES BY MAIL. 


| > Gentlemen making remittances by checks, would 
‘confer a favour by having them marked “ good,” by the 
cashier of the bank. 


; 11,—Wm. Henderson, Warrenton, Mi. 

-April 4,—J. F. Caldwell, Washington City. 

.Mar. 29,—Wm. P. Beatty, Columbia, Pa. 
31,—Rufus Putnam, Rutland, Mass. 
27,—Robt. Watts, Edgefield, Co. House, S. C. 


Mar. 14,—Seth Rees, Detroit. 


= 19,—Orlando Hurd, Mishwaka, la. 


= 18, —W.. A. Dunlop, Vidalia, Mis. 

! 15,—H. P. Barclay, P. M., Talledego, Ala. 
— 27,—B. R. Beck, Auburn, N. Y. 

—— 27,—Amelia Youle, Secrsburg, N. Y. 
j—- ,—Wwm.C. Hannah, La Porte, Ia. 
f »—Matthew S:nith, Chambersburg, Pa. 
i— 11,—Henry Hubbard, La Grange, O. 

t 15,—J. G. Gunn, P. M., Quincy, Flo. Ty. 
— 20,—Clarendon Harris, Worcester, Mass. 
—— 19,—E. Pord, P. M., Wetumka, Ala. 
»—W. P. Beatty, P. M., Navarino, Wis. Ty. 
}_. 11,—T.. Davis, P. M., St. Mary’s Landing, Mo. 
April 4,—Geo. Clive, Stoney Point, Va. 

Mar. 27,—A. Mandell, Detroit, Mich. 

— 28,—Wnm. J. Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

April 4,—James A Muse, Newmarket, Md. 
.Mar. 25,—Thos. G. Percy, Huntsville, Ala. 
»April 6,—Wm. C. Tyler, Beaver Dam P. O., Md. 
j——  6,—D. W. Nail, Sam’s Creek, Md. 
‘—— 6,—John Hill, Bristol, N. ¥. 
;— 11,—Wm. Reden, Georgetown, D. C. 
4,—J. M. Campbell, Louisville, Ky. 
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1 
; Agents, on remitting money, will confer a 
great favour, and save much unpleasant feeling. 
by letting us know the individual subscribers 
who should be credited. For want of this in- 


| formation, bills are sometimes sent to those who 
have paid. ; 





long, can give us, if he will, the best, most particular, |” 


pen a Duren & Thatcher, ee 
Vv .— Montreizr, George P. : 
MASSACHUSETTS.” ** Walton, ‘ 

Boston, W. H. S. Jordan. oh 

Worcester, Clarendon Harris, 
CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven, Herrick & Noyes. 

Harrrorb, Roderick White. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket, J. M‘Intyre & Co. 
Provipencr, A. S. Beckwith. 
NEW YORK. 

New York, Peter Hill, 11, Old Slip. 

West Pornt, J. H. Holt. 

Epson, P. Dean Carrique. 

Asany, W. C. Little. 

Rocuester, C. & M. Morse. 

Utica, Wm. Williams. 

Burrato, A. Wilgus. 

Scuenectapy, Samuel Andrews. 

NEW JERSEY. 

‘Trenten, D. Fenton & B. Davenport, 

Satem, J. M. Hannah. 

Princeton, R. E. Hornor. 

Newark, J. M‘Intyre. 

PENNSYLVANIA. ' 

Maucn Cuung, William H. Sayre. 

Lancaster, James F’. Flood. 

Easton, A. H. Reeder. 

Porrsvit.e, B. Bannan. 

Montrosg, W. L. Post, P. M. .- 

York, D. Small, P. M. 

Pirrssurcn, Johnston & Stockton, 

CuamserssureG, Matthew Smith. 

Wirxesnarre, E. W. Sturdevant. 

Car.isLE, George M. Phillips & Co. “3 
OHIJO.—Cincinnati, Corey & Fairbanks, M, Dy 

Alexander Flash. 

Cotumbus, J. N. Whiting. 

Mavmer, John E. Hunt, P. M. 

Srevsenvittr, J. & B. Turnbull. ee.” 

ZANESVILLE, Adam Peters—Uriah Parke, © 
MARYLAND. a 28 

Battimore, N. Hickman. iF 

Annapotis, J. Greene, P. M. 

CamsripcGe, C. Lecompte, P. M. 

Darnestown, L. W. Candier. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Wasuineton City, Frank Taylor. 

Asexanpria, W. Morrison. 
VIRGINIA.—Ricunonp, R. D. Sanxay. 

Norrotk, R. C. Barclay,—U. H. Forbes & Ca 

Perexssure, A. N. Bourdon. Fee: 

Lyncueure, A. R. North. a 

Portsmoutu, U. H. Forbes & Co. q 

Freperickssure, John Coakley ; E, M‘Dow 

University or Virainia, C. P. M‘Kennie. * 
KENTUCKY. 

Louisvitie, John M. Campbell. 
TENNESSEE. 

Nasuvitie, White & Norvell, W. A. Eieh 

Lexineton, John W. Trumbull. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rateicn, Turner & Hughes. 

Faverrevit_e, J. M. Stedman, 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Cuarceston, John P. Beile. 

Campen, A. Young. 

Corumaia, B. D. Plant. 

Sumrervitie, H. Haynesworth. 
GEORGIA.—Aveusta, T. H. Plant. 

Savannan, W. 'T. Williams. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcurz, F. Beaumont. 

Granp Gur, William M. Smyth. 
ALABAMA.—Monsig, J. S. Kellogg & Co. 
LOUISIANA.—New Or eans, C. H. Ban 

Francisvitie, J. M. Bell, P. M. 
MISSOURI.—Srt. Louis, Meech & Dinnies. = 
MICH!IGAN.—Derroit, George S. Meredith. ~ 
CANADA. . 

Quesec, J. Tardiff. 

Cornwatt, U. C. Duncan M‘Donell. _ 

Montreat, Armour & Ramsey. 

‘oronTo, J. Ballard. 

Brockvitte, Wm. Bewell, Jr. & Co. 

Hamitton, James Ruthven & Co. 

Wiruram Henry, Peter M‘Nie. 

NEW BRUNSWICK.—Frepericxton, B 





Sr. Jouns, Alexander Robertson. 





